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furniture, and passed froft tenant to. te< 
nant with the inn. In the reign of Queen 


amined this antiquated plese of furniture, 







"a 
would be carried about as . ee 4 
tai tii bya person like Ri 
TI, wlio was everthing in’ the field, 
and regardless of those indulgences, which 
could only gratify minds intent on less 
impi objects. 
: bedstead,» most likely, was the 
best in the inn, and 'the money might have 
been secréted by Richard till his return 
after the battle. ~ ‘' 
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On the late improvement of Musical 
: Taste in England, and announcement 
of a Series of Original Songs, to appear 
tn the Mirror, adapied to National 
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™ Melodies, ‘&e. never before published, 

with Accompaniments for the Piano 

Forte, composed expressly for this work. 
THE progression and improvement of the 
public taste of England. in music, du- 
ting the last ten or twelve years, is no less 
extraordinary than it is gratifying; and 
sufficiently proves the fact of our being 
as’ essentially a musical ‘people as is; con- 


pena ha and pursuits of a 


free nation. 





; to’ 
a musical people— 


them to nameé’a composer either of Italy, 
Germany, or France, who. has produced 
compGSitions so decidedly national. and 
characteristic as those of our own mighty 
Purcel, the father of English music. 
There is a manliness in his style, a free- 
dom in his melody, and a soundness in 
his harmony, that are entirely English, 
and. claim na St, ts ofits with the 
enervating strains 0: ly, the mystifying 
modulations of Germany, or the light 
trickeries of France. Passing over Boyce, 
and other memorable names in the school 
of England’s “ native wood notes wild,” 
we would ask these depreciators of their 
country’s claims to national song, from 
what school our own Dibdin borrowed 
his bold and heart-stirring strains? that 


* Vide Sit John Hawkins, Busby, &c. 
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ee eee the toils of 
which Say tar ine greta have a 
freshness and ote si a3 invigo- 
ratirig'to thé ‘soul,’ as’! htful'“to ‘the 
sense; "It has itideed' betri the vice of our 
countrymen duriig tHe last half century, 
from’, causes which’ ts will not at 
— ernfit ad td igute, ‘to take 

elf ‘sta of ‘tnusical excellence from 
the’ Tp ie ak: watcha the 
vulgat es" ook, and’ composers 
Of his class.’ ‘The compositions of Bishop, 
however, executed as they have been by 
the ‘science of a’ Stephens, a Paton, ahd 


& ‘Tree, led'the way to a reformation in 


, and the profou 

of ‘Weber ate’ at ‘present: alike’ felt and 

welcomed by all classes tte poe bo 
id," ‘lang-twang-dillo song, have 

Tong sirice been voted antédiluvian. The 
é variation: 


been. unnoticed “by any of ‘our rea- 

“and -it tat omg of ‘ this 

widel improvement of our mu- 

eal int, and aes oe iy 

y classes. mus com- 
ett, 


of the’ Mrmron, ever anxious tobe the 
first to render the treasures ‘of genius 
uni accessible, and contribute to 
the cation of their: ve 


es of 
: a or, thus furnishing addi. 
ion ‘to the t (we trust generally ac- 
Knowlsiged) vahusble shitter in this 
work, a song which, if published sepa- 
fately in any of our music shops, accord- 
ing to the present prices, would cost at least 
two shillings or halfa crown ; a step which 
we have no doubt will shortly render the 
acquisition of music as ‘available to all 
Classes, as the first publication of the Mir- 

non has done the treasures of literature. 
No. I. A —— istic ballad, written, 

2 


> of all the 





have _terised the 
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arranged, and adapted to an original me. 


| lody of Mozart, for the first time vocalized, 


ah accompaniment for the piano forte 
will appear it at bat number, and will, 
acceptable 


to otr' readers, whether or other- 
wise.” The melodies ‘of the musical 
glasses ‘have ever been admired for their 
Sweetness’ of tone, their delicacy, and 
their expression, and we do hope the me- 
lodies’ of the biteahd ony ell be 
originality out @ question) 

found worthy to be ranked with the most 
favoured of them. 


+ we have no doubt, be hig 





Charitable 


Pnstitutions in Rondon. 
No. {I 4 
ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
Our readers need scarcely-be told that it 
is cust to celebrate the anniversary 
utions in London a 


! was held.on ° 
the 2Ist instant. In the absence of 
duke of Northumberland ied lap, of 
the society, the chait was by Mr. 
Gurney, king’s counsel, who after the 
dinner and a procession of about five and 


would say, we have allayed the burning 
rage of fever, another, we have given an 
asylum to the destitute, a third, we have 
reformed the criminal; a fourth would 
say, we have made the‘ blind to see, a 
fifth, we have taught the ¢eaf to hear, 
and a sixth, we have caused the dumb to 
speak. But if we are asked what we 
have done, we shall say we have restored 
to life those who were numbered with the 
dead. ‘A general, when he gains a vic- 
tory, asks where are his prisoners, and 
the artillery he has taken ? and if we are 
asked what proof we give of our achieve- 
ments, we point to the spectacle you 
have just witnessed, and say these are 
our trophies.” 

‘Such is indeed a true character of the 
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Royal Humane Society, which in a pe- 
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ardent and indef mind it 
ptignble maied 


of balf'a century has been the means, a career, of public wu he 
by its gg @ bes ae ing acd pursued un i deh that a 
premature upwi 5,000 indi- strong judice existed against 
viduals in the bourhood of the me- the practi resuscitation, and 
tropolis alone; and when we consider that the idea was even ridiculed as hope- 
that it has also been the means of stimu- less and chimerical, he determined to de- 
lating similar institutions, not only at monstrate it. W ith this rien he. public y 
home but in other countries, and of dif- offered rewards to who, between 
fusing the best means of restoring sus- J,ondon and W. Bridges, should, 


penton animation, the benefit the society 
The art of resusitating th 1 

e art of resuscitating the apparently 

dead does not appear to ps been known 

to the ancients. Some instances of reco- 

very from drowning and hanging, men- 


tioned in the notes to Derham’s “ Phy- and 


sico- » are the first on record. 
These cases happened at Tronningholm 
and at Oxford, about the year 1650, and 
the means used for the recovery of the 
persons in question were similar to those 
recommended by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety.» It does not seem, however, that 
these instances excited any public interest, 
or that any serious investigation of the 
subject of suspended animation took 
lace till about the middle of the last 
century. At this period the penetrati 
genius of Dr. J. Fothergill, which 
already in other branches of his profes- 
sion developed new and important modes 
of treating diseases, led him to perceive 
“ the fallacy and dubiousness of the 
teceived criteria of dissolution ;” and in 
a paper which he addressed to the Royal 


Society, he maintained, as the result of dead, 


his inquiries, “* the possibility of saving 
many lives without risking any thing.” 
To us it must appear extraordinary that 
his publication excited little interest and 
attention among the medical philosophers 
of his time. He had, however, pro- 
pounded a most important theory, although 
the glory of putting it to the test of ex- 
periment was reserved for a later 

riod. This was first attempted by Mr. 
Reaumyr, an ingenious foreigner: that 
gentleman having succeeded several 
attempts at resuscitation in Switzerland 
in the year 1767, transmitted reports of 
his cases to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. Soon after this period, in the 
same year, a Society for the Recoyery of 
the Apparently Drowned was instituted 
at Amsterdam, and, as if by a simulta- 
neous movement, several similar asso- 
ciations were formed in different parts of 
Europe. The Memoirs of the Dutch 
Society were translated into English in 
1773, by Dr. Cogan, for the purpose of 
convincing the people of this country of 
the practicability of resuscitating the ap- 
parently drowned. His work fell into the 
hands of the late Dr. Hawes, to whose 


from the occur- 


places a) ted on shore for their recep- 
tion, Py oe that the means of resusci- 


During a whole year Dr. Hawes continued 
to pay these rewards himself.. At the 
end of this period Dr. Cogan represented 
to him the injury his, private fortune 
must sustain by such continued expenses, 
and kindly offered to unite with him.for 
the formation of the Humane Society, 
which at. first consisted of thirty-two in- 
dividuals, their respective private friends.. 
The. objects of the al Humane 
Society are to afford immediate assistance, 
in every case of animation, 
and to employ the best means. to. 
it, let the cause by which it was suspende 
be what it may; and the object. is,. by, 
\ rewards, such as me votes. 
of &c., to stimulate. individuals, 
to rescue the drowning, or to do all in 
their power to restore life to the apparently 


For this purpose there are several re 


ceiving houses in various parts of the, 


metropolis, where persons are always in 
attendance with the necessary ap 
The Society’s principal receiving house is 
River, in Hyde Park. _ The ground upon 
which it stands was graci ~ presented. 
by his late Majesty to the directors and 
Governors, expressly for the benevo- 
leak, Parner to which it has been de- 


vo 

In this house (which may be considered 
as the society’s model) every thing neces- 
sary for the application of the resuscitating. 
process is provided, and kept in constant 
readiness. A bed is fitted up—a warm 
bath and electrifying machine, in case it 
ebree, be seg necessary, are in a state 
of preparation for instant use—apparatus 
ond medicine, of every kind, necessary in 
a case of suspended animation, are depo- 
sited there; and during the bathing sea- 
son in summer, and the frosts in winter, 
a meflical gentleman attends, for the pur- 
pose of rendering immediate and 
—_ assistance on the occurrence of acci- 

ents. 
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er, anya or fe public 
means on its opera- 

‘It consists of a president, a 
president, treasurers, directors, gover- 


iit 
i 
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38 
3 
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Teil 

tl 
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@ trait of great humani 

furnished the subject for gf 
by Northcote, now ex- 

the of the society of 

artists, in Suffolk-street. 

is well authenticated, and we 


riding one day before his attendants, on 
the bank of the river Wilna, and not far 
from the town treher ede vin Lithuania, 
his ‘Majesty several. persons 
ee aca ae tn the water, 
w proved to be the body of a man 
apparently lifeless. Having directed the 
boors around him to convey the body to 
the brink, he with his own 
hands, to aesist in taking the wet clothes 
from the apparent corpse, and to rub his 
temples, wrists, &c. for a considerable 
time, but without any visible effect. 
While thus occupied, his Majesty was 


joined the | apse of his suite, 
among W: was an En surgeon, in 
the emperor’s service, w! proposing to 
patient, his Majesty held and 
tubbed the arm, g also every other 
assistance in‘ his power. This attem 
failing, they continued to employ 
other means they could devise, until 
than three hours were expired ; 
when the ‘surgeon declared ‘it to be a 
hopeless case. His ee os » however, 


4 


not yet sa desired the attempt 
to Tet blood tt be which was 
accordingly’ done, the , and his 


. 


le attendants, m: a last effort in 


rubbing, &c., when af length the 
catisfton to behold he blood make its 


ce occasioned 
them ‘to_ redouble their’ exertions, which 
were finally crowned with success. When 
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the surgeon was looking about for. zome- 


holly thing to stop the blood, and tie round the 


arm, the emperor took out his hand- 
kerchief, tore it in pieces, bound up the 
poor fellow’s arm with it, and ordered 
ikea care to be taken of him. His 

ajesty concluded this act of benevolence 


regis- by hrc, | the restored peasant a sum of 
money, 


otherwise providing for him 
and his family.” 

At the anniversary dinners of this 
society, the honorary medals are given to 
those who have more particularly dis- 

i themselves in saving the life 
ofa fellow creature. At the last anni- 
versary several medals were thus distri- 
buted, with a suitable address to each by 
the chairman. One of the cases we sub- 
join, premising that the youth who thus 
80 ly saved his companion was 
7 a years of age :— 

November last a party of five young 
— were amusing themselves in a 
t on the Medway ; one (the youngest) 
acting as steersman, and four at the oars, 
rowing at a rapid rate; when, coming in 
contact with a barge which was moored 
near the shore, they attempted to pass 
under the rope by which she was 
to 2 post on the bank. The rowers 
es safely by, bending their heads as 
iow as possible; but the rope caught the 
steerer, and dragged him. overboard, in- 
stantaneously, into fifteen feet of water. 
One of the young gentlemen (H. Hughes) 
sprang from the boat with the velocity of 
an arrow, and reached his drowning friend, 
whom he happily succeeded in supporting 
till the boat was brought round, and they 
were both taken up and providentially 
rescued from imminent danger, but not 
before they had twice disappeared, to the 
No small terror of their companions. The 
youth who was dragged overboard is only 
eleven years of age, and, being unable to 
swim, he cl round the neck of his 
deliverer, and thus they sank twice. 

Mr. Hughes was among the DS 
who received the honorary me on 
Thursday last, and well he merited it— 
These medals, while they are a just re- 
ward which every one ought to be proud 
of, act as a stimulant to others to save the 
lives of their fellow creatures. In re- 
sorting to the means they ought not to 
despair, even though success may appear 
remote, or more than doubtful, for, as our 
immortal bard Shakspeare observes, 

Death may usurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The overpressed spirits 1 have heard 

Of an Egyptian had nine hours lieu dead, 

By good appliance was recovered. 
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Select Biography. 


No. XXIV. 


— 


BLIND TOM THE BELL-RINGER 


OF DUMFRIES. 


THERE are few towns either in England, coo 
Scotland, or Ireland, that do not possess 1 


some individual in humble life, whose 
virtues or eccentricities aré worth record- 
ing. Too many, however, of those “ sim- 
ple annals of e poor” pass unrecorded, 
and the world is left ignorant of. traits 
which would have adorned any rank in 
life, or have afforded instances of that 


diversity of character which displays itself tee 


in society. 

The city of Dumfries, in Scotland, 
which has produced warriors, poets, and 
senators, who have shed a glory on their 
coun an extraordinary 
untae i Dag though certainly 
not a national calamity, has created as 
great a blank in that town as if the 
worthiest of its sons had been numbered 
with the dead—we allude to Thomas 
Wilson, the Bell-man, better known by 
the name of Blin’ Tam. 

In many respects old Thomas Wilson 
‘was the most interesting character in the 
town of Dumfries. Every individual in 
the burgh knew him, from the grey-hair- 
ed grandame to the urchins at play.; and 
hundreds in various parts of the world, 
who have dogged his footsteps to the 
belfry in their youth, to compete for the 
honour of pulling a rope, will heave a 
Sen for ‘the old man’s fate. 

‘Thomas Wilson was born on the 6th 
of May, 1750 old eho and had, nearly 
completed his 75th year. Dr. Jenner’s 
invention came too late for him ; when a 
mere child he lost his e e-sight by_ the 
natural ‘small-pox, and no recollec- 
tion of ever having gazed on the external 
world. Like other boys, he was’ y. 
fond of visiting the venerable mid-steep! 
of Dumfries, and at the poy bee rea a 
promoted to the office of chief ange, 

after 


of industrious habits, 

sind biees and perseverance succeeded 
au art a pretty correct notion of the 

le of a turner—such as. without be- 
coming a burden to any one, enabled him 
to support himself—and honest Thomas’s 
beetles and spurties are still held in high 
tepute by the guid wives of both town 


and country. Although this business re- the 


quires a considerable number of tools, he 
had them so arran 
out the least’ difficulty take from his 
shelf the particular one he might be in 
want of, and even s! them when 
necessary. He in the culinary 


that he could with- he 
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art, cooking his victuals with the 

nicety, i himself upon the at, 
Shen wien he, displayed in 
erecting a ar. fire... 

_ An his tic..economy,, he nei 


strange 8 his own. peats ; ‘and 

Fs oo ‘to keep, Ronn 
house as the Tost Bren ter in 
the. town, _ meen ry he ey of 


about ng one yey hind ashes 
any se job, he; was, evs meee to 
bear a hand, and, when a.neighbour 
groggy ona Saturday night, it was: 
No means an uncommon: spectacle. $0. see 
Tom conducting him, home to his wife and 
children: , 

As a mechanic ae he wae more n ordi. 
harily. i ingenious;,and made. a, ‘with 
his, awn oe with. which he, waa long 
in the habit of tprning prions a 
both of ornament and 





52 raising it on hiss ages 
ten feet long, and carrying it home to 
own without cmnins. in, Roan 
with a sing. moar He also 


Ba pape oped tamcg abe 
y 


acute,’ and he took great. pleasure 
in, visiting the tat raeapellnf 


tradesmen, and handling 
ticle, they "ad formed, Ate the 
Scotch regalia were 
old man seemed beside himself with joy ; 
and never to the last did he, cease to re- 
that circumstances. prevented _ him 
ee malting Eaiobare. and feeling the 
per mee 
A is. 2 
in the mike a Demi 
Tam’s first visit every, morning 
bell:house, and he he wiped up ke 
with as much agilit confidence as if 
posseased the ee vision—gene- 


rally inserting ; the key ans the: proper 
place. at the first thrust. 

Never was. bell-man., more . faithful. 
For more than half a century Tom was 








: J eee, BO a) ae 
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at his, post, three times a day, at the. very 
minute or moment required, whether the 
clock pointed right or no, and without, 


we. believe, a single omission. In the — . 


coldest morning, or the darkest night of 
winter—foul or fair, sunshine or storm— 
it was all one to Tom; and though slug- 


was, at least, one man in the town u 
and at his duty ; or to speak in the lan- 
guage of a good old proverb, that— 

« Early to bed and early to rise, 

Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


produces many changes 0 
things, and it ap be mentioned as a 


curious proof of the -progressive rise of t 
_ the wales of labour that his salary at he had 


About fifteen years she mii-aiperle 
was thoroughly repaired, and a splendid 
new cock substituted in the place of the 
previous old and clumsy weather-vane ; 
om Wait, again was 8 great event to Blind 
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town, or even a good way into the country; 
on discovering. that they, had been Jed-by 
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Wirnovut en 
to the 


merly only understood to to the 
tombs of Bt. Peter and St. 3 but 


he Catacombs at Rome consist of a 
series of vaults about three feet wide and 
ten feet with 
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CHOICE.EXTRACTS FROM 
‘NEW WORKS. 


THE SPANISH MOTHER; OR, 
BONAPARTE’S INVASION 
. OF SPAIN. 
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into an i as. 

the onal Clete 
on wi there is much difference of opi- 
nion, we may observe that it was for- 


Catatombs of Maples. © 
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BONAPARTE’S ENTRANCE 
INTO VALLADOLID. 








hearing the deputation announced, he 
turned sharply round, and. stood. still. ‘a ae 
vip corregidor of the 


the same posture. 


city was 





little man, very 
but, oe this 


the emperor inept with a box on 


the ear}! that <laid: ‘the «poor idor 
at his) feet. Napoleon then; 
a ea down rot is cowering 


be <Dtlwe you not, co, 3 yemsidicy give 
me solemn ‘assurances that none of my 
ne: ot be weeds back this ane 
not my own da 
ae eage t 


, drawing: out’ his watch and 
it upon the table, he added— 
pas in twelve hours from this time, 
the : criminals are not delivered up to me, 
all the inhabitants shall ‘be decimated 
and shot.” 
A curious accident, however; discovered 


the third criminal a few minutes before pit 


the expiration of the appointed time. 
There was in the town a ble man 
by trades lace-maker, who | conceived 
such mortal hatred for the French; that he 


did not allow one day to pass without finall 


one or two of them. eee 


went to furnish himself with a 
which he was in the habit of con ing 
in the suburbs. 

This man had a wife, the well known 
Rosita, Retna emitter, The 
French governor of the province, General 

had become ,enamoured .of 


Kellerman, 
her and had succeeded, by dint of shortly 
in surprising the fide- ¢ 


ae oy due,to her esband This, however, 
hal eneind a weet between. them.and 
a servant girl. never gus- 
Fecting be infidelity, confided wo baie 
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By aha ee oy sa Tins 


ities or os 





nor his late assassination. He w: 
rested; ‘and, far from denyi: 
boldly ‘avowed his tice rs hunting 
pn greg and of killing at least’ one: ‘4 


y 

This timely discovery saved the igha- 
bitants from the’ hprible’ f 
seemed to await them, 3 a ed vi 
agitations and alarms.’ On’ Napolean 
being informed of it, he said, with an air 
of self-satisfaction—‘ I know v yet 
that nothing is negara when 
mand.” | And then he ordered the ight 
be éxeciuted at eleven o’clock the same 
pth Rosita, however, impelled by one 

those unaccountable movements to 


ng i, it he 


ly, promised. to perm an act of 
Sally pred pes 


thildbens T heppane 
maker was the cansiehme the 
three, and had five children. . 


round her husband's neck. He was im- 
mediately .reprieved ; but he, | 


to whi 
engagement . ft near 


ae 


TENS 
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SINGULAR, CUSTOM.,.ON ;THE 


VE OF ST. JOHN THE, BAP, iy 
TIST. 


Iw the Place: de Grive, » singular cere, 


peta Sol yd yg gS 


st :—-The,m a of the city havi 

Chive canbe f tne Pls, ne Lig 
up. in. 10%. # face, U ng: 
attended b his court, came in procession, 


sod set fre it. Thecarlites poten ee 
have ofthis ceremony is of the year.1471, 
when. Louis: XI. formed: .it;, probably. 
in imitation. of) his royal, CESS 

His example, me followed. by neatly all 
his., successors. enry LV, and. Louis 
XIII. seldom failed: to observe it, .but 


Louis. XIV. only, perro’ it. in 1648, 
This ceremony, called Je feu: dela Sainé 
Jean, was, celebrated with much; pomp 
pagheay mal Iw 1573; ie penfvmen 
in, the following manner; by. Henry 3 
In the centre of ‘thie Place de Greve was 
erected a pole sixty feet high, having nu- 
merous cross . pi of wood, to which 
were attached five hundred bourrées (bun, 
dies of brush.w two, hundred cotterets 
(faggots), and at the bottom, ten loads of 

° is, With.» great deal of straw. 
There was,a barrel anda wheel, probably 
containing combustible matter... The 
sum: of, foxty: livres was .expended...for 
great quantity. of fire,works of all kinds 


> 


et, which amounted to 1,000 livres a 
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POT SA ORDINARY, : AMPOSTOR, 
‘Tee: Hotel Monaco;:in which Matshal 

> Pri of. ei 7 
——. ine | Eekmuhl, recently 


ambassadors, ahd‘ the 
Fag ns Oe Sor ras Of 
January, : 5, he mide his solenin entry 
into the,capital, with gttat ? he de. 

the royal \ used‘on 


standard.: .'The presénts * he-offeted 
to ‘the king: were:very ‘incor 

After: passing:ia:short’ time ‘in 

@aring which ‘he: concluded, ifi the name 
of his ptetended mastér, a’ ‘of al. 
J A D k wiis | . 
heard:of after.) (o¢o<1 oct 0) 


\ Rizabecqy y to the“ Memotes 
of the reignof Louis XI¥.;”-was a Portu. 
guese Jesuit;''who had ‘never‘‘seen’ the 
prinee ‘he ; 


f Persia. « The: govern: 
ment: pais ‘he expensés:of Ais lenoy, 
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THE BATTLE OF SPURS. 
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that-I -have stopped: the short for 
at least half an hour; that during this 
interval he must make the forces draw up 
in order of battle; and let them not be 
alarmed, but softly march hither. For, 
should the foe advance to the camp, and 
catch them thus in disarray, would 
infallibly be defeated.’ The goes 

with the ooneidemie nase 
rp po lyage paced 

men was accom 

guarding shat ede where he did 
all that: prowess could achieve: The 
Burgundians and Hainaulters arrived, 
but were obliged to fight on the hither 
side of the: bridge, as they could not 
easily effect a passage. This gave the 
French, who had returned to their camp, 
leisure to place themselves in order, 
in.a posture of defence, for fear it should 
be necessary.: 

‘ ‘When the Burgundians found them- 
selves withstood by such a handfal of 
men, they exclaimed that archers should 
be sent for with all s and some went 
to hasten them. Meantime above: two 
hundred cavaliers followed the course of 
the brook, till they. found the mill, by 
which they crossed over. The 
knight, thus enclosed on both sides, said 
to his : -* Sirs, let us surrender to 


gen ; for all the prowess we 
might. display would avail .us nothing. 
Our steeds are weary; our ad i 


es off ; and. if we tarry but a little 
while longer and the English archers 


rgundians 
ig: ° Bure 


in, whereby he was completely overcome, 
had taken off his helmet, and was so tur- 
moiled and weary that he cared not to be 
at the trouble of taking prisoners. He 
spurred straight up to this person, gras 

ing his sw which he pointed at the 
other’s throat, and cried: ‘ Surrender, 
cavalier, or you die.’ Terribly dismay- 
ed was this gentleman, for he henght 
that his whale company were taken pri- 
soners; however, being in fear of his 
life, he said: ‘I give myself up then, 
since I am taken in this manner. Who 
are you ?” ‘ I am,” said the good knight, 
* captain Bayard, who surrender to you ; 
here is my sword. I pray you be pleased 


E 
[ 
: 
i 
4 
M3 

EF 


glish on the’ road who offer to 
us, let me have it back wai? Ti the 

tleman promised and observed ; 
both obliged to use their weapons against 
Then was the t condutted 
to the camp of the: of id; and 
into the tent of that gentleman, who en. 
tertained him very well fot.three or four 
days. On the fifth the good t said 
to him: ‘ My worthy sir, I. should. he 
right glad if have me carried 
in safety to the king my master’s camp ; 
for I am already wearied. with : being 
here.’ + How say you 2? usid the other ; 
‘we have not: yet. treated -of, your ran- 

night * My ransom!” sey 
3 ‘ your own: you mean, for you 

are my prisoner, - And if, after you: 
me your 1 eurvehdened te tt 
was to dave my life, and for no tea~ 
son.’ Sa a eee 

tleman, especially . when the: 
night added s' Bir; it you. dontt Looe 
your word, Iam confident: I shall make 
my escape by some méans-or other 2: but 
be assured I shall insist -doisig 
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had won a battle. The emperor sent fur 
him, and, on his conducted to his: 
tent, gave him a gracious re-« 
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‘“BPIRIP OF THE’ 


ape Gournals. 


orate HINA JAY A’ MOUN- 
"RAINS 'T ‘INDIA.’ 


Unset rem ihe fetes. #.r0 


‘ay, 1824. |-Bheem Wodar.—1 am 
now within e ‘day's journey of Kedarnath, the, 
Hes of the'plack Texjoges Nerayun is ind 

ee in 
situated | ca the Basoo-k 


From Gowrakoond: is « tight pull to 
Bhyro Ghates, ‘about: 8,100 feet : still 
iss, but of a greenish gtey, generally 
ee vee of Sebtopen, roawently She: 
portion of feldspar, frequently irre- 
wile temaewe f'n benutiful vhite colour 
and foliated structure. Veins of 


erjo- piriting travelling in 


thee drtining » I 
seems to be confined between two ° high 
ee an ann, ae, ay 


picture of ruin «and confusion is very 
ing: rocks hurled on each other in 
the 


dest order,’ or ‘rather disorder. 
masses overhanging and 

pepe e prepared to follow. ‘ithe wa- 
ing from fragment-to fragment in 
picturesque cascades. The sides of the 


wen my 


minerals, is to be got here. Paar yi 
ever, nearly Paid dear this morn’ 
one; wag th anixie fevdopar: F scrambled Fang 
a iece 
ge ele P eregnny 
i, 
, samp ? 


‘was ‘intent on 
‘wher a servant’ called‘ out, 
On tutning my head, T observed a black 
snake’ coiled up’ on ‘the rock, within a 
‘inches of my nose; which, fortunately 
we dee ta Dectme trp 
sof cold. He was about ei 

inches long, and as thick as one's mb. 

sure: T dropt my feldspar in 


‘The ellie continues the whole 


this plac, ye ‘is (ugh) 70 fe feet 


steps: had he powre rock, which, 
from the constant passing of the 
be safe as at first. 


py a Oaks are almost the only 
t 
‘alapathan, June 4.—It was my in- 
tention to have closed this on my return 
from ‘Kedarnath, but the weather has 
been so dreadful, that I have been quite 
unable to do any thing. It is truly dis- 
ese Mountains ‘in 
the rains, and ‘they have come pong 
much earlier than I h 
got a very interesting route to return by, 
if the weather vend daly hold up; but £ 
fear this is hopeless, for we have not seen 
the sun these five days, and heavy rain 
every day. But I must say something of 
my visit to Kedarnath. The road is an 
easy but continued ascent, chiefly in the 
bed of the river, over fragments of all 
sizes, or over snow beds, the effects of 
avalanches; and latterly along a fine 
broad expanse of detritus, covered with a 
thick coat of black vegetable mould, on 
which lay patches of snow of more or ‘less 
extent, in a melting state; the whole 
being rather of the consistence of bog. 
This is just where the last efforts of ex- 
piring forest are seen in the production of 
dwarf rhododendron, stinted birch trees, 
a shrub very like the juniper, but bear- 
ing-a drupe instead of a py wok and -a 
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riar, having ‘a Tossceous flower (but four 
valet). ‘Bey toes hab nor 


four miles, under-an angle of 25°, and 


atlaining the enormous elévatién of 92,300 


feet above the’ léevel‘‘of’-the sea. The 






of feldspar, and eontaining kya- 
nite ; upon the w not so many, or 
such handsome specimens, as I e 3 





” dressed, under the allegory of a Chandana, 
or Sandal-tree, to @ virtuous man, dwelling in 

‘@ toon inhabited by contending factions — 
The ‘foltowing is an attempt to translate it 

“into English poetry :— 

Dettcrovs tree, leave this detested wood, m 

Where hearts unsound and poisonous juices 


grow, — 
And wicked plants, from whose: attrition flow 
Streams of devouring flame, that scorch the good. 
No longer stay,. beloved, nor’ tempt the fiery 
: glow. 
Ibid. 





SMiscellantes. 


‘EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 
Tuts very remarkable and destructive 
earthquake, which happened in Calabria, 
in 1 is described by Father Kircher, 
who was at that time on his way to Sicily, 
to visit Mount Aitna. In approaching 
the Gulf of: Charibdis, it appeared to 
whirl aroand in such a manner as to 
form a hollow, verging to a point in the 
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their andthe’ sulphuréous’ stench,’ which was 
as Htomgly perceptible, filléd him with’ ap- 


préhensions ‘a. still’ mote dreadful 
calamity was he rw Me Sea Was 
agi 5 ‘covered aa ubbies, and “had 

together a very “Uhusual Be arin wee ince. 
The Father’s s frpiaé was’ still increased 
by' the beveaiy ‘the weather, thete not 
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| 

his com that-‘an earthquake was 
ing, and landed with all possible 

di at Tropa, ‘in’ Ca He 
had ‘scarcely reached*'the Jesuit’s 4 
‘when This " stumned with s 





finite number of chariots ’driven  fiercel 
thongs Cracking. ‘The ‘tract ‘on which 
he’ stood to’ vibrate, as'if he had 
been in the scale of a balance which still 
contitiued to waver. he ou 
becoming more violent, he 
prostrate’on the The ‘uni 


: 
i 
: . 





greater than his own. ° He landed’ on the 
following day at Rochetta, where the earth 
still seemed to be violently agitated. He 
had, however, scarcely reaclied the inn at 
which: he intended to lodge, than he was 
once more obliged to return to the boat, 
In about half an hour, the greater part of 
the town, including the inn, was over- 
whelmed, and the inhabitants buried 
beneath ‘its ruins: ‘Not meg | any 
safety on land, and ‘exposed, by the 
pare” Mr of the boat, toa very hazardous 
passage by sea, he at length landed at 

pizium, a castle midway between Tro. 
pea and Euphzmia, the city to which he 
was bound. Here, wherever he turned 
his eyes, nothing but scenes of horror and 
devastation appeared. Towns and cas- 
tles were levelled to the ground ; while 
Stromboli, although sixty miles distant, 
was seen to vomit forth flames in an 
unusual manner, and with a noise he 
could distinctly hear. From remote eb- 
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goes the soonest 
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